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EDWIN  C.  V00RHIES,3  FRANK  E.  T0DD,4  AND  J.  K.  GALBRAITH.3 


FOREWORD 

This  survey  was  undertaken  in  1931-32  as  part  of  a  general  industry 
analysis  of  California  bee  culture  which  had  been  requested  previously 
by  several  groups  of  beekeepers  in  the  state.  As  the  general  investiga- 
tion progressed  certain  aspects  of  the  marketing  of  California  honey 
appeared  to  be  so  important  that  it  was  decided  to  direct  further  atten- 
tion to  this  phase  and  to  bring  the  results  independently  to  the  attention 
of  California  producers  and  others  who  might  be  interested. 

SUMMARY 

The  gravest  problem  of  the  California  beekeeper  is  the  low  price  which 
his  product  commands,  particularly  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  doing 
business.  Many  forces  influence  the  price  of  any  commodity  and  a  large 
number  of  these  price-determining  forces  are  beyond  the  control  of 
those  who  are  producing  and  handling  the  product  in  question.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  certain  price-influencing  factors  which  can  be 
controlled  by  the  producer  acting  with  other  producers  and  with  those 
engaged  in  the  handling  of  this  product.  One  of  these  controllable  fac- 
tors is  the  marketing  system.  The  present  bulletin  deals  with  the  market- 
ing system  used  for  California  honey  in  its  relation  to  the  prices  obtained 
by  the  producers. 

California  honey  producers  are  being  substantially  penalized  for 
using  existing  methods  for  marketing  their  product.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  in  this  summary  that  it  was  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the 
authors  at  every  stage  in  their  investigations.  Evidence  in  the  case  of 
other  farm  commodities  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  rational,  well- 
ordered,  well-organized  methods  of  marketing.  Such  conditions  do  not 
prevail  in  the  marketing  of  California  honey.  Producers  should  not  be 
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misled  by  the  fact  that  the  price  decline  of  honey  is  no  worse  than  that 
which  has  occurred  for  other  farm  commodities.  Production  data  show 
that  the  beekeeper  has  escaped  the  specter  of  state  or  national  overpro- 
duction which  faces  many  California  producers.  On  the  other  hand, 
honey  prices  have  suffered  in  a  manner  quite  comparable  to  those  of 
many  far  less  favorably  situated  commodities.  The  description  and 
analysis  of  the  marketing  of  honey  given  herein  substantiate  the  belief 
that  present  methods  have  intensified  the  low  price  situation.  Unless 
these  methods  are  improved,  future  price  recovery  may  be  seriously 
endangered. 

Two  groups  of  measures  for  improving  the  marketing  system  for 
honey  have  been  set  forth.  The  first  group  largely  depends  upon  the 
establishment  of  standards  for  the  product  and  the  improvement  of  the 
mode  of  sale.  The  second  group  is  contingent  upon  some  form  of  industry 
organization  for  the  marketing  of  California  honey. 

As  a  guide  to  the  better  adjustment  of  production  to  consumer  de- 
mand, a  brief  analysis  of  consumer  preferences  and  requirements  in  the 
California  metropolitan  markets  has  been  made.  Color  of  honey,  with 
emphasis  on  a  light,  clear  product,  has  been  found  to  occupy  a  prom- 
inent position  as  the  consumer's  criterion  of  quality.  The  widespread 
discrimination  against  granulated  honey,  the  secondary  importance  of 
floral  varieties,  and  the  keen  competition  of  sirups  and  fruit  spreads 
were  other  features  of  this  phase  of  the  study. 

Throughout  the  study  the  major  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  market- 
ing of  honey  for  table  or  domestic  use.  In  keeping,  however,  with  the 
interest  displayed  by  beekeepers,  attention  has  been  given  to  outlets  for 
honey  in  the  manufacture  of  other  food  products,  particularly  with  the 
objective  of  determining  their  future  possibilities.  While  quantitative 
data  are  lacking,  it  is  apparent  that  fancy  baking,  biscuit,  and  candy 
manufacture  are  by  far  the  most  important  of  these  outlets  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  are  likely  to  remain  so.  In  bakery  use  honey  faces  competi- 
tion from  aggressively  merchandized  sugar  sirups,  and  of  course  less 
directly  from  sugar  itself.  The  use  of  honey  in  ice-cream  manufacture, 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  chocolate  sirups  cannot  be  regarded 
as  particularly  promising  at  the  present  time. 

THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 

As  California  produces  honey  considerably  in  excess  of  its  consump- 
tion, producers  within  the  state  are  interested  in  markets  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  abroad.  The  greatest  outlet  for  their  honey, 
however,  is  in  California  itself.  For  example,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
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in  1931  the  total  production  of  extracted  honey  in  California  was  be- 
tween 10  and  15  million  pounds,  and  another  2%  million  pounds  entered 
the  state  from  Hawaii  and  the  intermountain  region.6  Shipments  to  the 
east  coast  and  exports  to  foreign  countries  accounted  for  approximately 
5  million  pounds,  and  since  relatively  little  California  honey  goes  direct 
to  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  all 
honey  produced  in  the  state  or  entering  the  state  must  find  a  local  market. 
The  California  market  for  honey  is  of  special  significance  in  other 
respects.  The  population  of  the  state,  and  hence  the  volume  of  consumer 
demand,  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years  and  a  further  increase  is 
not  unexpected.  This  consuming  population  is  near  the  source  of  pro- 
duction and  can  be  economically  supplied ;  moreover,  it  has  a  relatively 
high  per-capita  purchasing  power.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  it  has  de- 
veloped a  special  taste  for  types  or  flavors  of  honey  peculiar  to  the 
California  and  the  intermountain  districts. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  objectives  of  this  study  of  the  marketing  of  honey  in  California 
were  as  follows :  (1)  To  describe  the  agencies  and  practices  involved  in 
the  movement  of  honey  from  producers  to  consumers.  This  was  particu- 
larly essential  in  the  case  of  honey  because  it  is  not  a  widely  known 
article  of  commerce.  (2)  To  determine  the  dominant  characteristics  of 
consumer  demand,  for  the  satisfaction  of  which  all  production  and 
marketing  is  carried  on.  (3)  To  determine  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  present  system  of  marketing  honey.  (4)  To  suggest  improved 
marketing  methods  where  the  desirability  of  such  was  indicated.  (5)  To 
examine  briefly  the  outlets  for  honey  for  purposes  other  than  direct 
consumption,  and  to  determine  the  significance  and  potentialities  of 
such  outlets. 

The  sources  of  information  used  in  carrying  out  this  study  were  very 
largely  of  direct  or  primary  character.  The  various  agencies  engaged 
in  the  marketing  of  honey  were  carefully  sampled  and  the  experience 
of  individuals  familiar  with  its  various  aspects  was  drawn  upon.  Inter- 
views were  obtained  wherever  possible  and  in  certain  instances  ques- 
tionnaires were  circulated.  The  retail  stores  were  made  a  focal  point  for 
study  of  consumer  demand  and  of  the  characteristics  of  honey  as  it 
appears  in  its  final  form  awaiting  sale  to  the  consumer. 

6  Estimates  of  authors.  Data  on  shipments  are  from :  Federal-State  Market  News 
Service.  Honey  and  beeswax  receipt  and  shipment  summary — 1931,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  and  Seattle.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  and  California  State 
Dept.  Agr.  Div.  Markets.  16  p.  April  5,  1932.  (Mimeo.) 
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MARKETING  CHANNELS  FOR  HONEY  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Sale  by  Producers. — Unlike  most  other  farm  commodities,  honey  does 
not  pass  from  the  producer  into  well-defined  marketing  channels.  Any 
six  beekeepers  selected  at  random  may  be  selling  their  honey  in  as  many 
different  ways.  A  common  practice  is  for  the  larger  beekeepers,  who 
have  facilities  for  bottling  and  blending,  to  purchase  honey  from  the 
smaller  producers  in  the  surrounding  district.  Many  producers  sell  to 
firms  that  make  a  specialty  of  blending  and  bottling  honey,  and  conf  ec- 


TABLE  1 

Amounts  and  Percentages  of  Honey  Disposed  of  by  Various 
Methods  by  Producer-Bottlers  in  California,  1931 


Method  of  disposal 

Amount,  in 
pounds 

Per  cent  of 
total 

Direct  to  consumer: 

11,380 
97,707 

1.5 

13.1 

Total 

109,087 

222,200 

360,755 

46,350 

9,520 

14.6 

29.7 

48.2 

6.2 

Indefinite  ..  

1.3 

747,912 

100  0 

Source  of  data:  Information  obtained  from  producer-bottlers  by  the  authors. 

tioneries,  bakeries,  and  supply  houses  form  an  outlet  for  direct  sale  of 
some  importance.  Some  look  upon  roadside  stands  and  door-to-door  or 
local  selling  as  their  most  satisfactory  outlets.  Producers  who  have  the 
facilities  for  packaging  their  honey  may  sell  direct  to  retailers ;  others 
may  even  dispose  of  their  product  in  bulk  to  the  retail  store  to  be  bot- 
tled there.  A  considerable  quantity  is  sold  to  individuals  variously 
described  as  brokers,  dealers,  wholesalers,  or  jobbers,  who,  in  turn,  sup- 
ply larger  bottling  firms,  supply  houses,  or  export  the  honey. 

A  list  of  producers  bottling  honey  for  sale  in  1931  was  made  available 
by  the  California  State  Bureau  of  Commerce,  and  these  producers  were 
circularized  to  find  out  the  extent  to  which  different  methods  of  disposal 
were  in  use  in  1931.  Of  the  143  listed  as  bottling  their  own  or  their 
neighbors'  honey,  satisfactory  replies  were  received  from  40.  The 
amounts  and  percentages  of  honey  disposed  of  by  these  producer- 
bottlers  are  shown  in  table  1. 
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Although  these  data  cannot  be  taken  as  an  accurate  representation 
of  the  percentages  marketed  through  each  of  the  channels  by  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole,  they  do  bring  out  some  interesting  relations.  The  pro- 
portion (14.6  per  cent)  of  the  honey  passing  direct  to  the  consumer  is 
perhaps  not  so  large  as  has  sometimes  been  suggested.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  indicated  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  crop  passes  direct 
to  the  retail  store,  and  the  opinion  was  frequently  expressed  in  the 


TABLE  2 

Container  Sizes  Used  by  Producers  Bottling  and  Packing 
Honey  in  California,  1931 


Size  of  container 

Number 

of  bottlers 

using 

Size  of  container 

Number 

of  bottlers 

using 

2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
7 
2 
8 
1 

2  lbs. 

8 

4  oz 

2  lbs.    8  oz. . . 

6 

2  lbs.  10  oz. 

3 

6oz. 

2  lbs.  11  oz.   . 

2 

8oz 

2  lbs.  12  oz 

2 

11  oz 

2  lbs.  15  oz 

1 

12  oz 

3  lbs. 

17 

13  oz. 

5  lbs. 

22 

14  oz 

6  lbs 

3 

10  lbs 

19 

16  oz.   . 

12  lbs. 

3 

18  oz. 

23  lbs.  8  oz. . 

20  oz. 

60  lbs. 

23 

21  oz 

23  oz 

24  oz. . . 

30  oz. 

Source  of  data:  Calculations  by  authors  based  upon  reports  sent  by  producers 
bottling  honey. 

questionnaires  that  an  increasingly  large  proportion  of  the  honey  crop 
was  finding  an  outlet  in  this  way. 

The  terms  "broker"  and  "wholesaler,"  as  used  here,  apply  to  any 
person  or  agency  buying  honey  in  considerable  quantities  for  distribu- 
tion to  bottlers,  or  to  wholesale  or  retail  grocers,  for  exportation,  or  for 
sale  to  bakeries,  restaurants,  etc.  Were  the  present  sample  inclusive  of 
those  who  do  not  bottle  their  own  honey,  it  is  logical  to  expect  that  the 
proportion  sold  in  this  way  would  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  29.7 
per  cent  given  in  table  1. 

Producer-bottlers  were  asked  about  the  sizes  of  containers  employed 
in  putting  up  honey  for  sale.  A  total  of  31  different  sizes  of  jars  and 
containers  varying  from  1  ounce  to  60  pounds  were  indicated  as  shown 
in  table  2.  In  a  later  section  (pages  10  to  17)  the  large  number  of  con- 
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tainer  sizes  is  discussed  as  an  important  factor  working  against  the  retail 
sale  of  honey  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  a  consid- 
erable share  of  this  lack  of  standardization  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
large  number  of  small  producer  units  carrying  on  individual  marketing 
activities,  particularly  through  retail  stores,  each  with  a  different  idea 
for  the  best  sizes  and  types  of  containers.  Moreover,  it  is  likely  that  the 
lack  of  standardization  of  containers  is  only  an  indication  of  the  less 
obvious,  but  more  serious,  lack  of  standardization  of  quality. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  honey  producers  by  joint  action  to  correct 
this  lack  of  standardization  so  far  as  they  are  themselves  responsible. 
Moreover,  unless  such  a  movement  is  initiated  by  the  producers,  it  is 
doubtful  if  much  progress  can  be  made  in  meeting  similar  difficulties 
in  the  later  channels  of  distribution. 

Distributing  Agencies  Between  the  Producer  and  the  Retailer. — 
Where  honey  is  sold  in  bulk  by  the  producer,  a  large  portion  is  pur- 
chased by  individuals  or  firms  (bottling  firms)  engaged  in  blending, 
bottling,  and  branding  the  honey  for  the  wholesale  grocery,  chain  store, 
or  retail  trade,  or  in  handling  large  lots  for  bakeries,  bakery  supply 
firms,  and  restaurants.  These  bottling  firms  vary  in  size  from  the  pro- 
ducer who,  with  somewhat  better  facilities  than  his  neighbors,  buys 
their  honey  and  puts  it  up  along  with  his  own,  to  larger  organizations 
which  engage  almost  exclusively  in  buying  and  bottling  honey  for  sale. 
Of  the  former,  there  are  a  large  number  within  the  state  who  are  per- 
haps more  properly  considered  as  producers  than  as  intermediaries  in 
the  marketing  process. 

The  terms  "broker,"  "dealer,"  "wholesaler,"  and  "jobber"  have  been 
variously  applied  by  the  trade  to  a  group  which  performs  the  function 
of  assembling  honey  in  quantity  lots  for  distribution  to  large  bottling 
firms,  supply  houses,  or  other  local  outlets,  or  for  export  or  shipment  to 
the  eastern  markets ;  but  they  usually  do  not  bottle  honey  in  small  lots. 
Purchases  are  usually  made  direct  from  the  producer,  and  a  consid- 
erable volume  of  honey  passes  through  the  hands  of  these  individuals. 
In  most  cases  other  products  besides  honey  are  handled.  Considerable 
grading  of  honey  is  done  by  these  agencies.  Formerly,  produce  houses 
handled  honey  in  some  volume,  but  indications  are  that  but  little  honey 
passes  through  this  channel  at  the  present  time. 

Honey  is  handled  by  the  wholesale  grocery  companies  operating  in 
the  metropolitan  centers  of  the  state,  but  there  are  indications  that  the 
volume  passing  through  this  channel  is  steadily  declining.  Purchases 
are  made  from  the  bottling  firms,  and  at  the  present  time  these  are  con- 
fined largely  to  extracted  honey  put  up  in  glass  especially  for  the  whole- 
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sale  grocery  in  question  with  the  company's  special  brand  on  the  label. 
Honey  in  metal  containers  or  pails,  and  particularly  comb  honey,  passes 
through  wholesale  grocery  channels  in  only  very  limited  quantities. 
Comb  honey,  because  of  its  fragility  and  tendency  to  leak  and  soil,  has 
in  the  past  been  particularly  unadapted  to  wholesale  handling.  While 
cellophane  wrapping  has  overcome  this  difficulty  in  some  degree,  it  has 
not  apparently  resulted  in  the  increased  handling  of  comb  honey  by  the 
wholesale  grocers.  Wholesale  handling  of  comb  honey  is  also  faced  with 
the  problems  of  granulation  and  slow  turnover. 

Merchandising  of  extracted  honey  by  the  wholesale  grocer  is  also 
attended  by  special  problems.  The  tendency  for  honey  to  granulate  is 
a  difficulty  attendant  upon  all  forms  of  warehousing,  and  when  this 
granulation  takes  place  in  labeled  jars,  reliquefying  is  often  accom- 
panied by  trouble  and  expense. 

Wholesale  grocers  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  interviewed  during 
December,  1931,  expressed  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  conditions  in 
the  honey  trade  then  existing.  Indiscriminate  price  cutting  on  the  part 
of  producer-bottlers  who  were  selling  direct  to  retailers  was  reported  as 
making  the  profitable  handling  of  honey  extremely  difficult.  Lack  of 
standardization  in  the  quality  of  the  honey  and  in  the  size  of  the  con- 
tainer was  further  stressed  by  the  Los  Angeles  wholesalers  as  making 
the  profitable  turnover  of  honey  on  a  narrow  margin  virtually  impossible. 

The  bakery  and  confectionery  supply  firms  perform  much  the  same 
function  for  the  bakery  and  confectionery  trade  as  the  wholesale 
grocery  does  for  the  grocery  trade.  These  firms  handle  honey  as  a  minor 
line  in  60-pound  tins. 

Organizations  of  retail  grocers  for  cooperative  buying  have  gained 
considerable  importance  in  recent  years.  These  organizations  follow 
the  same  general  methods  in  handling  honey  as  do  the  wholesalers,  and 
in  large  measure  have  duplicated  the  experience  of  the  wholesale  grocers 
with  respect  to  the  commodity.  So  important  is  the  matter  of  warehouse 
granulation  of  honey  that  in  certain  instances  these  organizations  have 
their  purchases  shipped  direct  to  their  member  retailers,  and  so  avoid 
having  warehouse  stocks  on  hand. 

The  buying  office  of  the  chain  store  makes  its  purchases  from  the 
bottlers,  ships  the  bottled  honey  to  its  warehouse,  and  distributes  it  as 
required  to  the  retail  store  units.  Some  chains  have  their  own  special 
brand  placed  on  the  honey,  but  they  usually  handle  the  brand  of  the 
bottling  firm  from  which  their  purchases  are  made,  without  change. 
Some  chains,  perhaps  the  majority,  handle  comb  honey,  although  there 
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are  notable  examples  of  chain  organizations  which  have  never  added 
comb  honey  to  their  standard  stock-in-trade  and  do  not  look  upon  it  as 
a  feasible  or  normally  profitable  line  of  merchandise. 

HONEY  AS  A  RETAIL  COMMODITY 

In  one  respect  the  retail  store  is  always  a  key  point  for  consideration 
of  the  marketing-  process,  since  it  has  the  commodity  on  its  shelves  in 
the  final  form,  or  as  the  consumer  finds  it.  Kesults,  good  or  bad,  of  the 
production  and  marketing  process  can  be  studied  in  precisely  the  form 
in  which  they  react  favorably  or  otherwise  upon  consumption.  In  the 
case  of  honey,  however,  there  were  further  factors  which  made  the  study 
of  retailing  important.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  channels  of 
market  distribution  for  this  commodity  are  numerous  and  somewhat 
ill-defined.  Since  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  contact  and  study  care- 
fully all  of  the  different  channels  through  which  honey  flows,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  product  as  the  consumer  finds 
it,  and  then  relate  this  to  a  more  general  study  of  the  marketing  chan- 
nels themselves.  As  noted  later  (page  27) ,  the  retail  store  was  also  made 
a  focal  point  for  study  of  consumer  requirements  and  preferences  in 
honey. 

Stores  Sampled. — In  gathering  information  relative  to  the  retailing 
and  consumption  of  honey  in  California,  personal  visits  were  made  to 
179  retail  stores  during  December,  1931,  and  January,  1932,  and  de- 
tailed information  was  obtained  and  recorded  in  each.  Of  the  above 
number,  77  were  selected  at  random  from  the  important  shopping  dis- 
tricts in  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  (including  Long  Beach, 
Pasadena,  Santa  Monica,  Glendale,  and  other  cities)  together  with  a 
fairly  complete  representation  of  the  scattered  "neighborhood"  gro- 
ceries and  "drive-in"  markets.  Two  of  the  stores  were  visited  incidental 
to  other  work  in  Fresno  and  Bakersfield,  while  the  remaining  100  stores 
were  fairly  representative  of  San  Francisco,  the  East  Bay  cities,  and 
the  different  centers  on  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula. 

Cooperation  from  the  store  managers  was  forthcoming  in  an  exceed- 
ingly large  majority  of  cases,  and  in  but  a  few  instances  was  the  infor- 
mation which  was  sought  refused.  Some  selection  was  practiced  in  favor 
of  stores  with  at  least  a  small  stock  of  honey,  for  certain  phases  of  the 
study  demanded  that  honey  be  a  commodity  of  which  the  operator 
was  at  least  conscious. 

After  the  desired  information  had  been  obtained  from  a  particular 
chain  store  in  any  one  district  of  a  city,  other  branches  of  the  same 
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chain  in  that  district  were  excluded  as  not  yielding  further  informa- 
tion of  proportionate  significance,  particularly  since  a  special  study  of 
chain  retailing  of  honey  was  made  through  the  central  offices  of  these 
organizations.  The  proportion  of  independent  stores  to  chain  stores 
shown  in  the  study  is  therefore  somewhat  higher  than  that  which  actu- 
ally exists  in  the  cities  in  which  the  studies  were  made. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  precise  classification  of  the  stores  in  the  survey 
but  the  following  tabulation  serves  as  a  general  indication  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  visited : 

Independent  groceries  and  markets 83 

Independent  groceries  and  markets,  essentially  cash  and  carry 26 

Chain  stores 26 

Delicatessen  and  combination  grocery  and  delicatessen 15 

Independent  stores  but  members  of  buying  chains 12 

Health  food  stores 7 

Miscellaneous  (creameries,  specialty  stores,  market  stands) 10 

Total 179 

Trade  Brands. — There  is  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  different 
trade  brands  of  honey  for  sale  in  the  retail  stores  of  the  two  metropolitan 
areas  of  California.  In  the  77  stores  visited  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  no 
less  than  60  brands  of  honey  were  recorded.  This  included  only  honey 
packed  in  glass.  Honey  in  metal  pails  is  excluded  from  consideration 
because  it  is  not  usually  given  a  distinctive  brand  name  but  is  simply 
labeled  "Pure  honey"  or  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  100  stores  showed  a  total  of  47  different  brands  packed  in  glass.  In 
all  the  stores  included  in  the  study,  a  grand  total  of  102  different  brands 
were  recorded,  as  shown  by  the  following  tabulation : 

In  1  store 45 

In  2  stores 15 

In  3  stores 13 

In  4  stores 8 

In  5  but  less  than  10  stores 13 

In  10  but  less  than  15  stores 3 

In  15  but  less  than  20  stores 2 

In  20  but  less  than  25  stores 1 

In  25  but  less  than  30  stores 0 

In  30  but  less  than  35  stores 1 

In  35  stores 1 

Total  number  of  brands 102 

There  were  7  brands  for  sale  in  both  the  San  Francisco  and  the  Los 
Angeles  areas.  One  brand  was  found  in  35  stores  and  another  in  34 
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stores.  Forty-five  brands  were  found  in  but  1  store  each,  these  being  in 
considerable  part  the  special  brand  of  the  store  in  which  they  were 
found.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  however,  that  there  were  50  or  more 
brands  competing  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  for  general  distribution 
in  the  cities  studied. 

Sizes  of  Glass  Honey  Containers. — The  containers  in  which  the  honey 
is  packed  for  retail  sale,  especially  glass  containers,  show  a  wide  varia- 
tion in  type  and  size.  In  the  179  stores  visited  during  the  study,  48  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  glass  containers  were  recorded.  These  varied  in  net- 
weight  capacity  from  1  ounce  to  10  pounds,  with  the  largest  number  of 
cases  falling  in  the  smaller  sizes,  or  less  than  2  pounds.  Glass  containers 
of  the  following  capacities  were  listed  during  the  study : 

1  oz.  14%  oz.  2  lbs.  2  oz. 

4  oz.  15  oz.  2  lbs.  4  oz. 
41/£  oz.  16  oz.  2  lbs.  5  oz. 

5  oz.  17  oz.  2  lbs.  8  oz. 
5%  oz.  17  V2  oz.  2  lbs.  9  oz. 

6  oz.  18  oz.  2  lbs.  10  oz. 

7  oz.  19  oz.  2  lbs.  11  oz. 

8  oz.  20  oz.  2  lbs.  12  oz. 
8V2  oz.  21  oz.  2  lbs.  13  oz. 

9  oz.  22  oz.  2  lbs.  14  oz. 

10  oz.  23  oz.  2  lbs.  15  oz. 

11  oz.  23 y2  oz.  3  lbs. 
11%  oz.  24  oz.  3  lbs.  4  oz. 

12  oz.  30  oz.  5  lbs.  14  oz. 

13  oz.  2  lbs.  6  lbs. 

14  oz.  2  lbs.  1  oz.  10  lbs. 

A  study  of  the  retailing  of  honey  in  Chicago,  which  was  carried  on 
by  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  revealed  20  sizes  of 
glass  containers  for  a  total  of  294  retail  stores.  Though  contrasted  to  48 
different  sizes  for  179  stores  in  this  survey,  it  was  definitely  pointed  out 
that  retailers  in  Chicago  severely  criticized  the  practice  of  bottlers  and 
wholesalers  in  using  so  many  different  sizes  of  containers.7 

To  gain  some  idea  of  the  sizes  of  containers  most  commonly  stocked 
and  sold  in  California,  a  count  was  made  of  the  different  sizes  of  each 
brand  in  each  of  the  stores  visited.  Store  operators  were  also  asked  to 
report  the  sizes  of  containers  that  were  their  leading  sellers.  The  results 
of  these  investigations  are  shown  in  table  3. 


7  Rasmussen,  M.  P.  The  Chicago  metropolitan  district  as  a  retail  honey  market 
1926.  Farm  Econ.  3:965-968.  1928. 
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Shape  of  Glass  Containers. — There  was  also  evidence  of  a  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  shape  of  glass  containers,  although  apiarists  and 
bottlers  are  making  extensive  use  of  the  following  general  types  of  jars : 

1.  A  tall,  cylindrical  jar  with  a  screw  or  catch  top  with  the  mouth  of 
the  jar  being  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  jar  itself  (No.  1,  fig.  1) . 

2.  A  tall,  cylindrical  jar  similar  in  many  respects  to  1  except  that  it  is 
contracted  at  the  top  to  form  a  distinct  shoulder  (No.  2,  fig.  1). 

TABLE  3 

Extent  of  Use  of  Different  Sizes  of  Containers 
for  Honey  in  California 


Size  of  container 


12  oz 

5  oz 

32  oz.  (2  lbs.) 

21  oz.  (1  lb.  5  oz.) 

6oz 

42  oz.  (2  lbs.  10  oz.). 

20  oz.  (lib.  4oz.) 

16  oz.  (1  lb.) 

5  lbs  t • 

21bs.t... • 

10  lbs.  t 


Number 
of  times  re- 
ported as  a 
leading  seller 


*  To  compare  the  extent  of  use  of  different  sizes  of  containers  it  was  necessary 
that  a  system  of  counting  be  decided  upon.  The  method  selected  was  to  count 
each  size  once  for  each  brand  in  each  of  the  stores  visited. 

t  Metal  containers  added  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Source  of  data:  Computations  by  authors  based  upon  data  obtained  in  survey. 


3.  A  tall  jar  with  gently  constricted  sides  and  a  somewhat  contracted 
top  making  a  more  or  less  fancy  appearance  (No.  3,  fig.  1).  There  are 
several  variations  of  this  type  of  jar. 

4.  In  the  smaller  sizes,  primarily  the  12-ounce  size,  a  globular  jar, 
usually  of  pebbled  glass,  with  a  screw  top  (No.  4,  fig.  1). 

Types  1,  2,  and  3  frequently  vary  with  respect  to  height,  form  of 
patent  tops,  shape  (many-sided  rather  than  cylindrical),  type  of  glass 
(pebbled  or  fancy),  etc.  Besides  the  foregoing  general  types  listed, 
numerous  special  types  of  glass  containers  are  used.  These  vary  in  gen- 
eral character  from  milk  bottles  to  elaborate  examples  of  glassware 
manufacture. 

In  each  store  count  was  also  kept  on  each  of  the  different  types  of  con- 
tainers used  under  the  different  brands,  and  for  each  floral  variety  of 
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honey  within  the  brand.  The  total  numbers  of  containers  as  determined 
by  this  count  are  as  follows : 

Type  1  with  screw  top 365 

Type  1  with  catch  or  patent  top 147 

Type  2  with  screw  top 148 

Type  2  with  patent  top 54 

Type  3 (39 

Type  4 33 

Miscellaneous  (includes  all  other  types  of  glass  containers) 150 

Total 966 


Fig.  1. — Types  of  honey  jars  commonly  found  in  retail  stores, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  1931-32. 

Metal  Containers. — All  of  the  stores  included  in  the  study  sold  honey 
in  glass  containers,  but  of  this  total  only  73  stores,  or  about  41  per  cent, 
stocked  honey  in  metal  containers.  Of  the  77  stores  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  38,  or  about  50  per  cent,  had  honey  in  metal  containers.  Of  the  100 
stores  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  however,  only  35,  or  35  per  cent, 
handled  honey  in  this  way,  an  indication  of  a  rather  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  popularity,  for  the  time  at  least,  of  this  type  of  container  in 
the  two  districts. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  metal  containers,  though  representing  in  each 
case  a  greater  bulk  of  honey,  were  popular  with  consumers  in  those  sec- 
tions of  the  city  where  individual  purchasing  power  is  relatively  low. 
Differences  in  price  per  pound  between  honey  sold  in  glass  and  in  metal 
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containers  will  be  noted  later  (page  18).  It  was  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  the  store  operators  that  the  individual  who  purchased  honey  put  up 
in  metal  containers  expected  a  lower-priced  product  and  was  prepared 
to  take  lower  quality.  Some  store  operators  expressed  the  further  opinion 
that  he  usually  got  both.  The  prejudice  against  honey  sold  in  metal 
containers  and  not  therefore  available  for  visual  inspection  by  the  cus- 
tomer was,  in  fact,  a  significant  feature  of  the  study.  Many  people  have 
come,  justifiably  or  otherwise,  to  associate  lower  quality  with  the  metal 
container. 

Metal  containers  are  standardized  for  size  and  form  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  are  the  glass  containers.  The  familiar  cylindrical  can  or 
pail  with  a  "plug"  or  friction  top  is  in  almost  universal  use  with  the 
exception  of  lots  in  large  bulk  not  ordinarily  found  in  retail  stores.  The 
5-pound  tin  or  pail  is  also  a  standard  container  though,  of  course,  other 
weights  are  stocked  by  many  stores. 

The  relative  use  made  of  the  different  sizes  of  metal  containers  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures,  which  are  based  on  a  count  of  the  dif- 
ferent sizes  in  each  brand  or  price  group  for  each  store  that  was  selling 
honey  put  up  in  this  manner. 

Weight  of                                                                                          Number  of 
Container                                                                                       Occurrences 
5  lbs 65 

2  lbs 12 

10  lbs 9 

4y2  lbs 6 

3  lbs 3 

Other  sizes 14 

Five-pound  containers  were  reported  26  times  as  a  leading  seller, 
2-pound  containers  3  times,  and  10-pound  containers  twice  (table  3). 

Comb'  Honey. — Comb  honey  is  not  distributed  nearly  so  widely  as 
extracted  honey.  Of  the  179  stores  included  in  the  study,  only  72,  or 
about  40' per  cent,  had  comb  honey  for  sale,  although  the  time  of  year 
(December  and  January)  was  favorable  to  the  finding  of  comb  honey 
in  stock.  Among  the  independent  retailers,  as  well  as  the  chain  and 
multiple-outlet  retail  organizations,  opinion  is  divided  concerning  the 
advisability  of  handling  this  product.  Liability  of  breakage,  granula- 
tion, tendency  to  leak  and  soil  on  the  shelves,  "high  price,"  and  a  slow 
turnover  were  all  mentioned  as  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  It  was  also 
demonstrated  throughout  the  study  that  the  public  is  by  no  means  com- 
pletely educated  to  the  table  use  of  honey  and  comb  together,  and  many 
retailers  do  not  stock  comb  honey  simply  because  there  is  no  demand 
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for  it.  Where  a  special  demand  for  this  product  was  reported,  it  was 
usually  attributed  to  the  known  purity  of  honey  in  the  comb. 

Unlike  extracted  honey,  especially  that  put  up  in  glass  jars,  comb 
honey  is  frequently  sold  without  any  brand  name  and  sometimes  with- 
out any  stamp  or  mark  indicating  its  origin.  Most  of  the  comb  honey 
appearing  in  the  retail  stores  at  the  present  time  is  cellophane-wrapped. 
Some  producers  and  distributing  firms  use  a  wrap  of  this  sort  with  a 
tinted  or  patterned  border  covering  the  irregular  cells  at  the  edge  of 
the  section.  Without  unduly  obscuring  the  quality  of  the  comb,  this 
gives  the  section  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 

It  is  required  by  law  that  minimum  net  weight  be  stamped  on  the 
package,  and  these  vary  from  8  to  14  ounces.  The  following  tabulation 
shows  how  these  weights  tend  to  be  distributed,  the  stamped  weight  of 
each  price  group  or  brand  being  counted  once  in  each  store  that  was 
handing  comb  honey : 

Number  of 
Net  Weight                                                                                        Occurrences 
8  oz. 6 

10  oz 24 

11  oz 4 

12  oz 57 

12%  oz 5 

13  oz 1 

14  oz 2 

Over  14  oz 1 

Sirup  as  a  Competitive  Commodity. — Sirup  is  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  this  study  (page  28)  as  a  commodity  with  which  honey  competes  to 
a  considerable  degree.  Note  was  taken  throughout  the  survey  of  the  re- 
tailing of  various  commercial  sirups,  and  while  it  is  evident  that  sales  of 
sirups  are  considerably  in  excess  of  those  of  honey,  there  are  consid- 
erably less  than  one-quarter  as  many  brands  stocked  in  the  areas 
studied.  Furthermore,  the  majority  of  stores  in  both  areas  displayed 
the  same  standard  brands  (several  nationally  advertised)  of  a  com- 
paratively restricted  number. 

Relative  Importance  of  Honey  as  a  Retail  Commodity. — With  certain 
exceptions,  honey  cannot  be  said  to  occupy  an  important  place  as  a  com- 
modity of  retail  trade.  In  the  majority  of  stores  visited,  honey  stocks 
were  found  to  be  decidedly  limited  in  quantity  and  many  storekeepers 
indicated  a  slow  turnover  in  this  product.  Stores  that  made  a  specialty 
or  major  line  of  honey  were  comparatively  rare,  while  questions  in 
reference  to  newspaper  advertising,  use  of  specials,  posters,  or  circulars 
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in  promoting  honey  were  largely  answered  in  the  negative  even  where 
the  store  frequently  advertised  or  listed  specials  on  other  products. 

The  most  important  exceptions  to  the  above  were  health  food  and 
specialty  stores,  these  usually  featuring  honey  regularly  as  a  healthful 
sweet.  A  few  large  groceries  and  markets  also  were  found  to  be  carrying 
tastefully  arranged  honey  displays.  Small  groceries,  especially  small 
independent  concerns,  almost  invariably  considered  honey  a  very  minor 
commodity  indeed. 

Honey,  where  not  displayed  on  a  special  stand  as  in  some  larger 
stores,  is  usually  grouped  on  the  shelves  with  jams,  jellies,  and  other 
preserved-fruit  packs.  In  some  stores  it  is  displayed  with  peanut  butter 
and  spreads,  while  in  others  it  is  grouped  with  sirup  for  display. 

Rasmussen8  found  that  79  chain  grocery  organizations  in  the  United 
States  with  29,226  retail  stores  sold  an  average  of  only  82  pounds  of 
extracted  honey  and  30  pounds  of  comb  honey  per  store  annually.  For 
chains  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  however,  annual  sales  of  extracted  honey 
averaged  480  pounds  per  store  as  compared  with  46  pounds  for  the 
eastern  states. 

ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  PRESENT  METHODS  OF 
MARKETING  HONEY 

It  is  now  proposed  to  review  in  some  detail  the  characteristics  of 
honey  as  a  retail  commodity  as  just  outlined  to  ascertain  the  economic 
rewards  or  penalties  which  the  producer  may  receive  or  incur  as  a  result 
of  the  present  system  of  marketing. 

Quality. — To  this  point,  consideration  has  been  given  to  all  the  im- 
portant characteristics  of  honey  as  the  consumer  finds  it  in  the  retail 
store  with  the  exception  of  quality  and  price.  Important  as  it  is,  definite 
information  on  quality  is  of  necessity  lacking.  The  quality  of  a  jar  of 
honey  on  the  shelf  of  a  retail  store  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined 
by  inspection,  and  most  store  operators  either  believe  they  are  selling  a 
good-quality  product  or  do  not  know. 

It  can  be  safely  said,  however,  that  where  a  product  such  as  honey  is 
put  up  by  a  large  number  of  individuals  and  is  sold  under  a  large  num- 
ber of  brands,  in  many  different  sizes  and  shapes  of  containers  and,  as 
later  indicated,  at  many  prices,  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  consid- 
erable variation  in  the  quality  of  the  product.  It  is  the  carefully  con- 
sidered opinion  of  the  authors  that  such  a  variation  in  quality  is  present 
in  the  honey  for  sale  in  California  cities,  and  much  that  is  said  hereafter 

s  Rasmussen,  M.  P.  Some  facts  concerning  the  production  and  marketing  of  honey. 
New  York  Agr.  Col.  (Cornell)  Ext.  Bui.  221:110.  1932. 
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with  respect  to  standardization  of  containers  and  brands  can  be,  with 
even  more  profit,  applied  to  quality. 

Price. — Price  is  not  a  contributing  factor  to  a  bad  marketing  process, 
but  the  nature  of  the  retail  price  is  in  part  a  good  measure  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  marketing  channels.  The  more  widely  known  a  commodity 
is,  the  more  efficiently  it  is  distributed ;  and  the  better  it  is  standardized 
in  every  way,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  have  one  definite  price  or  a  definite 

TABLE  4 

Average  Price  of  Honey  per  Pound  for  Different 
Sizes  of  Containers,  December,  1931 


Type  and  size  of  container 

Number 

of 
counts* 

Average 

price  per  pound, 

in  cents 

Glass  containers: 

5  oz 

93 
146 
52 
85 
96 
54 

13 

79 

32  1 

12  oz 

26  8 

16  oz  (lib.) 

26  6 

21  oz 

25  5 

32  oz.  (2  lbs-) 

22  1 

42  oz 

20  0 

Tin  containers: 

21bs 

14  6 

51bs 

13  6 

*  Count  made  for  each  different  size  in  each  variety  and  brand  for  each  store 
in  the  survey.  Prices  of  odd  lots  ranging  50  cents  a  pound  or  more  are  not  included. 
Source  of  data:  Computations  by  authors. 


series  of  prices  for  specific  grades  or  qualities,  wherever  sold.  To  this 
standard  the  present  market  channels  for  honey  in  California  do  not 
measure  up  very  satisfactorily. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  price  of  honey  to  the  consumer  when  re- 
duced to  a  per-pound  basis  varies  according  to  the  size  or  type  of  con- 
tainer in  which  it  is  sold.  Honey  in  metal  containers  is  much  cheaper 
than  honey  in  glass  containers,  part  of  which  may  be  the  result  of  dif- 
ference in  quality,  while  honey  in  small  glass  containers  is  more  costly 
than  honey  in  larger  containers  (table  4).  Apparently  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  retail  price  of  honey  in  the  very  small  sizes  can  be 
charged  to  the  cost  of  the  container  and  to  the  extra  expense  involved 
in  filling  and  handling. 

The  most  significant  consideration  in  the  study  of  the  retail  prices, 
however,  is  to  discover  whether  the  large  number  of  marketing  units 
and  brands  and  the  lack  of  standardization  of  containers  and  quality 
contribute  to  a  large  number  of  prices  for  honey.  Table  5  for  all  types 
of  honey  shows  a  great  variation  in  the  price  per  pound  even  with  the 
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effects  of  differences  in  container  size  partially  removed,  but  as  sage, 
orange,  and  blended  honey  are  all  grouped  together,  some  variation  due 
to  floral  variety  is  to  be  expected.  It  should  be  noted  that  container  size 
cannot  be  entirely  removed  from  consideration  because  the  confusion 
resulting  from  a  large. number  of  different  sizes  will  inevitably  reflect 
in  price  variation  from  store  to  store  for  the  same  size  of  container. 

Table  6  shows  similar  data  but  with  the  effect  of  variation  in  floral 
variety  of  honey  removed  by  grouping  the  data  for  each  variety  sep- 


TABLE  5 

Variation  in  Eetail  Prices  of  Extracted  Honey' 


Price  per  pound, 

5  oz. 

12  oz. 

21  oz. 

32  oz. 

42  oz. 

5-lb.  tin 

in  cents 

N 

umber  of  lots  found  for  sale  in  size  indicated 

5-  9 

3 
13 

68 

1 

8 

1 

6 
44 
54 
38 

2 
1 

25 
19 
13 
21 
4 

3 

1 

31 

35 

23 

3 

2 

1 

2 

32 
10 
10 

20 

10-14 

29 

15-19 

15 

20-24 

25-29 

12 

2 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44     

1 

45-49 

*  This  table,  which  includes  all  types  and  varieties  of  extracted  honey,  shows  the 
number  of  lots  of  honey  found  for  sale  in  the  stores  surveyed  for  the  sizes  listed  (5  oz.  to 
5  lbs.),  and  the  rate  of  price  per  pound  at  which  they  were  for  sale.  A  lot  is  counted  on  the 
basis  of  once  for  each  variety  or  brand  in  each  store  in  the  survey.  Those  selling  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  50  cents  a  pound  are  not  included. 

Source  of  data:  Computations  by  authors. 

arately.  Again  a  very  considerable  variation  in  the  price  per  pound  at 
which  honey  is  sold  in  the  same  sizes  of  containers  is  to  be  noted.  Sage 
honey  in  a  21-ounce  jar  may  sell  commonly  for  as  little  as  from  15  to  19 
cents  a  pound  and  as  high  as  from  35  to  39  cents  a  pound.  Orange  honey 
shows  a  similar  variation,  and  blended  honey  or  honey  of  unspecified 
floral  variety,  an  even  greater  price  range. 

Some  of  this  variation  is  to  be  expected  even  here,  for  chain  stores, 
cash-and-carry  stores,  and  stores  rendering  service  and  credit  are 
grouped  together.  In  the  prices  of  commercial  sirups,  which  were 
checked  in  the  survey,  no  such  wide  variation  in  price  was  found  to 
exist.  Some  brands  of  sirup  sell  consistently  for  more  than  others,  but 
the  price  of  each  brand  is  very  much  the  same  everywhere  at  any  one 
time,  and  moreover,  the  number  of  brands  is  exceedingly  limited.  Fur- 
ther, the  price  range  between  the  same  varieties  of  commercial  sirup, 
as  for  example  corn  sirups,  is  in  general  rather  narrow  from  brand  to 
brand  and  varies  but  little  from  store  to  store.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a 
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large  number  of  container  sizes  contributes  to  a  multiplicity  of  prices. 
The  retailer  cannot  be  sure  whether  he  is  overselling  or  underselling  his 
neighbor  because  his  sizes  are  different  and  the  matter  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  large  number  of  brands.  The  quotations  of  every  sales- 
man or  wholesaler  are  in  terms  of  different  sizes  and  for  different 
brands.  Even  with  careful  calculation  the  retailer  cannot  be  sure  that 
he  is  buying  "at  the  bottom."  The  result  is  a  high  degree  of  confusion 
and  many  different  prices. 

The  effect  that  this  confusion  of  container  sizes,  brands,  and  price  has 
on  the  volume  of  retail  sales  of  honey  is  also  clear.  The  lack  of  standard- 
ization of  container  sizes  was  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the  retailers  as 
working  against  the  successful  handling  of  honey,  for  it  was  said  that 
even  the  regular  purchasers  found  it  difficult  to  carry  in  mind  definite 
ideas  of  size  and  price.  Then  there  is  the  further  fact  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  brands,  few  of  which  enjoy  sufficiently  wide  recogni- 
tion so  that  the  consumer  becomes  familiar  with  them  and  learns  to  de- 
pend on  that  brand  for  standard  quality.  The  situation  is  not  greatly 
different  from  that  which  would  prevail  if  eggs  were  sold  commonly  in 
sealed  cartons  holding  from  2  eggs  to  2  dozen  each,  with  the  number  of 
eggs  in  the  carton  stamped  in  very  small  letters  on  the  bottom,  and  with 
few  brands  of  eggs  sufficiently  well  known  for  the  customer  to  depend 
upon  them  for  quality.  The  careful  purchaser  would  then  have  to  divide 
the  price  by  the  number  of  eggs  in  the  carton,  and  multiply  by  12  in 
order  to  ascertain,  on  a  comparable  basis,  the  price  per  dozen. 

This  picture  is  not  overdrawn  and  is  very  much  like  the  one  which 
exists  in  the  honey  industry  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  difficult  matter 
for  the  consumer  to  purchase  honey  and  be  sure  that  the  price  is  a  fair 
one  and  that  the  quality  will  meet  requirements.  The  prospect  for  in- 
creased or  even  sustained  consumption  on  such  a  basis  is  not  very 
hopeful. 

Price  Cutting. — In  the  earlier  discussion  of  the  wholesale  grocer  and 
the  honey  trade,  price  cutting  by  the  producer-bottlers  and  bottling 
firms  was  mentioned.  The  present  organization  of  the  honey  industry 
offers  a  fertile  field  for  this  activity  for  it  is  rarely  that  petty  price  com- 
petition does  not  characterize  a  marketing  system  composed  of  a  large 
number  of  small  units.  How  widespread  the  practice  has  become  cannot 
of  course  be  estimated,  but  it  received  considerable  mention  throughout 
the  study  of  the  various  market  channels. 

The  effect  of  such  a  situation,  besides  the  obvious  one  of  depressing 
prices,  is  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  uncertainty  and  extreme  caution 
throughout  the  trade.  Wholesale  grocers,  for  example,  will  keep  their 
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honey  stocks  very  low  and  will  perhaps,  as  is  actually  the  case  at  the 
present  time,  even  consider  the  advisability  of  not  handling  honey  at 
all,  if  they  feel  that  another  producer-bottler  or  bottling  firm  is  likely 
to  quote  their  retailer  customers  a  lower  price  direct  than  that  at  which 
they  purchased  their  own  stocks.  Such  a  condition  reacts  upon  the  pro- 
ducers in  the  form  of  slow  and  uncertain  sales  at  any  price  as  well  as 
the  depressed  price  caused  by  the  price-cutting  process. 

Responsibility  for  Quality. — Another  aspect  of  the  effects  of  present 
methods  employed  in  the  honey  trade  is  to  be  found  in  a  consideration 
of  changes  and  adjustments  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  system 
of  food  distribution  by  the  modern  chain-store  organization. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1931,  4  important  chain-store  companies  were 
visited  representing  the  central  organizations  of  376  retail  stores  in 
California,  principally  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Comprehen- 
sive interviews  concerning  the  organization's  methods  and  experience 
in  handling  honey  were  obtained  from  the  central  purchasing  offices. 
Each  of  these  chains  was  buying  honey  from  local  bottling  firms  and 
selling  it  under  the  brand  name  of  the  individual  or  firm  from  which  it 
was  purchased.  One  chain  used  its  own  brand  name  on  a  part  of  the 
honey  handled.  Each  organization  stressed  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
the  responsibility  of  the  bottling  firm  to  supply  them  with  good  honey 
or  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  declining  volume  of  sales  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  other  brands  of  honey  or  other  commodities.  This  reflects  a 
tendency  which  has  been  noticed  as  an  important  feature  of  the  develop- 
ment of  chain  distribution — the  tendency  in  certain  instances  to  place 
the  responsibility  for  quality  on  the  brand  and  hence  shift  the  respon- 
sibility for  maintenance  of  quality  back  in  the  direction  of  the  producer. 
Where  the  chain  uses  its  own  brand  extensively  we  find  an  exception  to 
this  tendency,  but  both  the  retail  study  and  the  interviews  with  the  head 
offices  of  the  chains  show  that  this  is  not  an  extensive  practice  in  the  case 
of  honey. 

When  the  wholesale  grocery  company,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  retail 
store,  places  its  own  brand  on  the  honey  which  it  sells,  it  immediately 
becomes  concerned  that  the  product  so  branded  be  in  keeping  with  the 
reputation  which  the  firm  had  established  for  quality.  This  point  was 
well  brought  out  by  interviews  with  wholesale  grocery  companies  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  study.  The  newer  chain  organization,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  its  more  mechanical  type  of  service,  allows  the  customer  to 
select  such  brands  of  goods  from  its  shelves  as  meet  the  pocketbook  and 
taste  of  that  customer.  With  most  commodities  this  has  been  relatively 
simple,  for  well-known  brands  or  government  grades  have  enabled  the 
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customer  to  fill  his  or  her  particular  needs  in  a  satisfactory  way.  A  cer- 
tain group  of  commodities  lacking  in  widely  known  brands  or  official 
grades  have  perhaps  not  achieved  adjustment  to  this  new  order  so  easily 
and  honey  would  appear  to  be  a  member  of  this  group. 

This  situation  is  perhaps  not  yet  particularly  serious.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  large  organization  or  agency  in  the  honey  business 
to  take  the  responsibility  for  quality,  or  in  the  position  to  have  widely 
known,  dependable  brands,  points  to  difficulties  in  the  future.  It  has 
been  seen  that  the  bottler  and  the  producer  in  many  cases  are  one,  and 
also  that  their  record  for  efficiency  and  standardization  up  to  this  time 
has  not  been  particularly  good.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  that 
modern  distribution  in  the  case  of  honey  is  placing  the  responsibility 
for  standardization  and  quality  on  these  individuals  and  firms.  Unless 
this  responsibility  is  recognized,  sales  of  honey,  as  a  whole,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  suffer.  This  is  a  matter  that  deserves  careful  thought  in  any 
program  for  bettering  conditions  in  the  California  market  for  honey. 

The  Problem  of  Trade  Promotion. — The  honey  industry  is  more  or 
less  unusual  in  its  lack  of  active  trade  promotion.  It  has  been  seen  that 
little  pressure  is  put  on  honey  sales  in  the  majority  of  retail  stores — 
pressure  which  in  the  case  of  most  commodities  is  the  result  of  assistance 
and  encouragement  from  agencies  back  of  the  retailer.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  honey  does  not  receive  any  widespread  advertising  of  a 
general  sort. 

In  the  case  of  many  food  commodities  there  is  a  keen  competition  for 
the  attention  and  appetite  of  the  consumer.  Honey  is  not  a  staple  but 
an  auxiliary  article  of  diet  in  most  cases,  and  hence  there  may  be  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  its  consumption  as  compared  with  other  foods  or  in 
achieving  a  much  expanded  market  without  aggressive  promotional 
methods.  It  is  conceded,  however,  that  this  will  need  to  await  or  be  com- 
bined with  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  method  of  marketing 
honey. 

MEASURES  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  MARKETING  OF  HONEY 

Some  serious  weaknesses  in  the  present  system  of  marketing  honey  in 
California  have  been  set  forth.  The  situation,  however,  is  not  hopeless 
unless  it  is  conceived  that  such  difficulties  must  be  permitted  to  correct 
themselves.  Concerted  action  on  the  part  of  producers  and  others  who 
are  interested  in  the  profitableness  of  the  honey  industry  might  be  ex- 
pected to  rectify  some  of  the  most  serious  evils. 

Two  lines  of  action  present  themselves  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
improvement.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  measures  which  are 
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feasible  under  the  present  general  system  of  marketing,  that  is,  without 
any  organization  of  producers  and  others  for  marketing  of  the  crop.  In 
the  second  place,  there  are  certain  lines  of  action  which  require  for  their 
prosecution  the  organization  of  producers  for  the  performance  of  mar- 
keting functions. 

Adoption  of  Grades. — In  the  first  group  of  possible  improvements — 
those  deemed  feasible  with  the  existing  marketing  set-up — the  leading 
requirement  is  the  establishment  and  putting  into  general  use  of  defi- 
nite and  rigidly  adhered  to  grades  as  a  basis  for  the  sale  of  honey.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  this  proposal  and  the  authors  are  quite  appreciative 
of  the  difficulties  involved.  California  honey  is  derived  from  several 
different  floral  sources  and  honey  from  any  one  floral  source  may  vary 
in  flavor,  cleanness,  and  other  quality  factors  according  to  conditions 
and  methods  of  production.  Natural  blending  of  honey  from  different 
sources  is  a  further  complicating  factor. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  the  grades  lies 
in  the  numerous  small  sources  of  supply  and  small  marketing  units.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  very  fact  bespeaks  the  need  for  such  grades  if  the 
consumers  are  to  obtain  the  kind  of  honey  that  meets  their  tastes  and  re- 
quirements. The  further  fact  that  few  of  the  trade  brands  of  honey  are 
widely  recognized  for  their  quality  makes  it  necessary  that  the  consumer 
be  given  grades  or  standards  as  a  basis  for  determining  quality.  A 
system  of  grades  appears  to  furnish  an  answer  with  the  present  system 
of  marketing.9 

Sale  of  California  honey  on  grade  might  well  be  expected  to  facilitate 
the  wholesale  handling  of  honey  and  reduce  the  need  for  sampling  and 
inspection  on  the  part  of  the  buyer.  It  would  certainly  throw  price  quo- 
tations into  clearer  relief  once  a  comparable  basis  for  such  quotations 
was  established,  and  it  might  have  some  tendency  to  lessen  price  cutting 
throughout  the  trade. 

The  selection  of  grades  for  California  honey  will  require  careful 
study,  and  their  general  establishment  will  require  a  thoroughgoing 
program  of  education  or  legislation  or  both.  Other  things  being  equal, 
they  will  pay  dividends  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  to  producers  than 
would  prevail  in  their  absence. 

Standardization  of  Containers. — Similar  action  is  needed  with  re- 
spect to  the  containers  for  retail  sale  of  honey.  In  many  respects  this 


9  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  such  a  system  of  grades  which 
it  recommends  for  use  as  a  basis  for  selling  honey.  See :  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  United  States  grades,  color  standards,  and  packing  requirements 
for  honey.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Cir.  24:1-32.  1927.  Eevised  1933. 
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type  of  standardization  offers  fewer  difficulties  than  that  of  establishing 
grades,  and  its  importance  can  scarcely  be  overstressed.  A  fraction  of 
the  present  number  of  sizes  and  shapes  of  containers  would  suffice  for 
the  retailing  of  honey  and  would  eliminate  the  confusion  which  now 
exists.  Education  or  legislation,  or  both,  again  present  themselves  as 
the  means  of  accomplishment.  Concerted  action  by  those  whose  liveli- 
hood depends  in  part  upon  an  unhampered  flow  of  honey  in  commercial 
channels  is  again  required. 

In  the  establishment  of  standard  containers  a  conservative  approach 
to  the  problem  is  probably  desirable.  Such  standardization  will  involve 
the  balancing  of  the  best  possible  size  distribution  and  the  most  desir- 
able shapes  against  the  amount  of  resistance  which  will  be  encountered 
in  making  the  change  to  these  sizes  and  shapes.  In  other  words,  the  ob- 
jective is  to  standardize  upon  those  different  sizes  of  containers  and 
those  shapes  which  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  possible  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  number  of  people  at  a  minimum  who  will  have  to  revise 
their  established  practices  with  respect  to  containers. 

The  standardization  of  container  sizes  might  profitably  be  along  the 
lines  indicated  in  table  3  which  gives  the  sizes  most  used  by  producer- 
bottlers  and  bottling  firms  in  California  at  the  present  time.  The  elimi- 
nation of  one  member  of  nearly  duplicating  pairs  (e.g.,  eliminating 
either  the  20-oz.  or  the  21-oz.  size)  would  of  course  be  essential.  The 
same  principle  holds  for  shapes  of  containers.  Thus  the  disadvantages 
inherent  in  the  tall  cylindrical  jar  (No.  1,  fig.  1)  as  a  container  for  honey 
may  be  overbalanced  by  the  fact  that  this  general  type  is  now  most 
widely  used  and  could  be  made  standard  with  the  minimum  resistance. 

Certain  bottling  firms  and  producer-bottlers  who  are  putting  up  an 
exceptionally  high-quality  product  probably  derive  some  benefit  from 
placing  it  in  a  distinctive  container.  Some  resistance  to  standardization 
might  be  expected  and  perhaps  justified  in  such  cases.  The  nonconcur- 
rence  of  a  few  such  individuals  and  firms  might  not  prove  a  serious  hand- 
icap if  standardization  were  undertaken  by  voluntary  means.  It  would 
certainly  be  necessary,  however,  that  the  number  so  doing  be  kept  at  a 
minimum.  The  interests  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  would  appear  to  be  as 
definitely  in  the  direction  of  standard  containers  as  has  been  the  case 
with  producers  of  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits  and  numerous 
other  commodities. 

Improved  Marketing  Practices. — Finally,  the  present  system  of  mar- 
keting honey  could  be  improved  by  continued  emphasis  upon  what  are 
usually  considered  to  be  good  marketing  practices.  The  safeguarding  of 
the  quality  of  the  product  and  its  delivery  in  good  condition  in  good 
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clean  containers,  the  segregation  of  honey  from  different  floral  sources 
where  such  is  preferred  by  the  buyers,  the  refusal  to  spoil  the  common 
market  by  delivery  of  honey  of  a  quality  other  than  that  expected  by  the 
buyer,  and  careful  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  deliveries  to  consumers 
direct  or  to  retail  stores  cost  more  money  than  wholesale  deliveries,  and 
that  prices  should  be  quoted  accordingly  are  all  axioms  of  good  market- 
ing. Unlike  the  grading  of  honey  and  the  standardization  of  containers, 
they  are  not  points  upon  which  tangible  action  can  be  taken,  but  they 
are  phases  upon  which  education  is  never  complete. 

Some  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  marketing  of  California  honey 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  solved  under  the  present  general  marketing  sys- 
tem. Price  cutting  among  the  large  number  of  small  units,  each  in  com- 
petition with  the  other,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  met.  If  the  demand  for 
honey  is  to  be  increased  by  advertising  and  trade-promotional  methods, 
some  additional  measures  will  need  to  be  employed.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, the  establishment  and  administration  of  honey  grades  promises 
to  be  a  difficult  problem.  New  developments,  such  as  the  chain  store,  call 
for  adjustments  in  the  marketing  practices  of  other  industries.  It  may 
be  difficult  for  an  industry  lacking  in  organization  to  achieve  these  ad- 
justments. 

Producer  Organization. — In  light  of  these  limitations,  a  second 
method  for  improving  the  marketing  of  California  honey  is  set  forth. 
This  comprehends  the  organization  of  California  producers  for  the  sale 
of  their  product.  The  authors  recognize  fully  the  difficulties  involved  in 
this  procedure  and  the  nature  of  the  past  experiences  of  California 
honey  producers.  The  fact  remains  that  it  is  also  the  experience  of  the 
producers  of  a  majority  of  California  commodities  that  thoroughgoing 
market  improvement  can  be  brought  about  in  no  other  way. 

It  is  believed  that  the  problem  of  grades  and  standards  could  be  solved 
by  a  well-organized,  well-managed  cooperative  with  ample  control  over 
the  production  of  the  state.  It  is  certain  that  checking  of  petty  price 
cutting,  stimulation  of  demand,  expansion  of  California  markets,  and 
adjustment  to  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  can  be  accomplished  in  no  other  way. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  specifically  recommend  the 
above  procedure.  The  facts  as  stated  point  to  the  need  for  improvement, 
and  possible  methods  of  accomplishment  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
might  be  expected  to  prove  effective  have  been  indicated.  It  is  for  the 
producers  and  others  interested  in  the  honey  business  to  decide  upon  the 
course  of  action. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONSUMER  DEMAND  FOR  HONEY 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  retail  sales  of  honey,  attention  was 
given  to  the  nature  of  consumers'  preferences  and  demands,  and  store 
operators  were  carefully  questioned  in  this  connection.  Information  on 
consumption  is  usually  difficult  to  obtain,  but  many  store  operators, 
whose  business  it  is,  in  part,  to  understand  the  desires  of  their  customers 
and  to  know  what  they  have  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  mind  when 
choosing  between  different  goods  and  making  purchases,  proved  a  val- 
uable source  of  information  on  this  subject. 

Type  of  Honey  Preferred. — Store  operators  were  asked  a  series  of 
questions  in  reference  to  the  type  of  product  their  customers  looked  for 
in  purchasing  honey  particularly  with  reference  to  the  color,  consist- 
ency, and  floral  variety.  Although  naturally  there  was  some  variation  in 
the  answers,  the  following  general  summary  can  be  made : 

1.  Color  is  the  most  important  criterion  of  the  consumer  in  judging 
the  honey  purchased.  A  light  color  is  apparently  in  fixed  association 
with  a  desirable,  mild  flavor. 

2.  Granulated  honey  or  honey  in  any  stage  of  granulation  is  subject 
to  rather  general  adverse  discrimination.  To  some  extent,  store  oper- 
ators share  in  the  disapproval  of  this  form.  Many  people  object  to  granu- 
lated honey  because  they  apparently  believe  it  to  be  either  impure  and 
unsatisfactory  for  human  consumption,  or  less  palatable.  On  the  other 
hand,  store  operators  object  because  they  find  difficulty  in  restoring 
granulated  honey  in  labeled  containers  to  its  original  consistency.  Some 
bottlers,  who  are  supplying  retailers  direct,  regularly  visit  the  stores 
handling  their  product  to  replace  cloudy  or  partly  granulated  honey. 

3.  Floral  variety  or  source  of  honey  is  of  only  medium  importance. 
Good-quality  blended  honey  selling  under  a  reliable  brand  might  be  ex- 
pected to  compete  favorably  with  honey  of  similar  quality  but  of  a  spe- 
cific variety.  However,  purchasers  are  not  generally  educated  to  the 
distinctive  flavors  of  different  floral  varieties  of  honey.  Of  the  179  store 
operators  interviewed,  66  stated  that  they  hadl  not  noticed  consumer 
request  or  preference  in  the  matter  of  honey  variety,  27  were  not  in- 
clined to  make  a  specific  report  on  this  question,  and  the  remainder  indi- 
cated consumer  preference  for  one  or  more  varieties.  Orange  honey  was 
definitely  first  in  this  notation,  sage  second,  and  "clover"  third.  Isolated 
mention,  only,  was  made  of  specified  preference  for  star  thistle  or  al- 
falfa honey.  Where  honey  is  purchased  for  medicinal  purposes  and 
especially  in  foreign  or  poorer  quarters,  little  preference  is  shown  for 
a  specific  variety  or  even  color. 
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Seasonal  Variation  in  Demand. — Although  honey  is  stocked  through- 
out the  year,  98  of  the  stores  reported  the  winter  months  as  being  the 
season  of  best  sale,  as  against  7  that  reported  summer  and  31  that  re- 
ported the  demand  to  be  steady  throughout  the  year.  Twenty-six  were 
not  able  to  state  definitely  an  opinion  on  the  matter  and  remaining  op- 
erators suggested  fall,  Christmas,  and  holiday  times. 

Winter  sales  were  accounted  for  by  the  tendency  of  people  at  this 
time  to  eat  more  substantial  foods,  and  to  use  honey  with  hot  cakes  and 
waffles,  and  to  use  it  for  medicinal  purposes,  particularly  for  colds.  It  is 
probable  that  in  localities  with  more  pronounced  seasonal  changes,  the 
tendency  to  eat  more  honey  in  winter  is  relatively  greater  than  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  a  survey  of  the  demand  for  honey  in  Great  Britain10  it  was 
stated  that  "many  who  made  special  displays  of  honey  only  did  so  dur- 
ing the  cold  weather,  and  some  gave  up  stocking  honey  during  the  sum- 
mer months." 

Relation  of  Demand  to  Class  of  Consumer. — No  good  evidence  was 
brought  out  to  support  the  statement  sometimes  made  that  residents  of 
California,  other  than  native  white  Americans,  made  extensive  use  of 
honey.  Negro,  Mexican,  Slav,  Italian,  and  Oriental  sections  were  in- 
cluded in  the  survey,  and  the  indication  was  towards  a  lower  rather  than 
a  higher  per-capita  consumption  in  such  sections  in  keeping  with  a  lower 
purchasing  power,  or,  in  the  case  of  Orientals,  a  low  consumption  of 
sweets  in  general. 

Foods  Competing  with  Honey. — Store  operators  were  asked  about 
other  food  products  coming  into  most  direct  competition  with  honey. 
Again  opinions  varied,  but  the  following  sums  up  the  situation  fairly 
definitely : 

1.  For  medicinal  purposes  honey  does  not  come  into  direct  competi- 
tion with  any  other  commodity.  Honey  sold  for  this  purpose,  usually  in 
small  amounts,  is  an  individual  commodity  for  which  there  is,  in  the 
minds  of  people  desiring  it,  no  substitute. 

2.  A  certain  number  of  consumers  who  are  fond  of  honey  use  it  regu- 
larly more  or  less  as  a  staple  and  do  not  consider  other  commodities 
when  purchasing  honey. 

3.  For  use  as  a  spread,  or  as  a  breakfast  sweet,  honey  meets  a  wide 
variety  of  products  such  as  jams,  jellies,  and  peanut  butter. 

4.  Most  mentioned  as  competing  commodities  were  maple  sirup,  com- 
mercial sirup,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  molasses. 


!0  [Great  Britain]  Empire  Marketing  Board.  The  demand  for  honey.  Empire  Mar- 
keting Board  50:26.  1932. 
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5.  Finally,  especially  in  wealthier  sections  of  cities,  honey  comes  into 
competition  with  sugar  as  a  sweetening"  agent  for  dietary  reasons.  In- 
creased use  of  honey  in  preference  to  sugar  as  a  health  or  weight-control- 
ling measure  was  frequently  reported  in  stores  catering  to  wealthy 
trade. 

OUTLETS  FOR  HONEY  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  OTHER 
FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Baking  Industry  as  a  Honey  Outlet. — The  manufacture  of  bakery 
products  offers  an  outlet  for  honey  of  some  importance.  The  darker  va- 
rieties of  honey  have  long  found  their  way  into  such  products  as  cakes, 
cookies,  and  biscuits,  although  probably  to  a  greater  extent  in  certain 
European  countries  than  in  the  United  States. 

Honey  has  been  tried  in  small  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  whole- 
wheat bread  where  its  coloring  effect  is  not  a  serious  disadvantage.  Used 
in  such  manner,  honey  is  said  to  impart  a  rather  desirable  moisture- 
holding  quality  to  the  bread,  but  any  distinctive  honey  flavor  is  lost  in 
the  baking  process.  Furthermore,  bread  requires  at  best  only  a  small 
quantity  of  sweetening  agent,  and  honey  has  some  rather  serious  tech- 
nical disadvantages  which  make  any  considerable  use  of  it  for  this  pur- 
pose exceedingly  unlikely. 

It  is  in  cakes,  cookies,  graham  crackers,  and  fancy  baking  that  honey 
finds  its  most  important  bakery  use.  The  moisture-holding  quality 
which  honey  gives  to  the  finished  product  is  in  many  cases  highly  desir- 
able, and  in  certain  products  the  honey  flavor  is  retained  through  the 
baking  process.  Moreover,  all  such  products  require  relatively  much 
larger  quantities  of  sweetening  agent  than  does  bread. 

The  experience  of  several  baking  concerns  furnishing  information  in 
this  connection  indicated  that  present  and  potential  outlets  for  honey 
in  the  baking  industry  were  largely  for  fancy  or  specialty  products. 
Most  of  these  companies  were  using  honey  in  certain  fancy  baked  goods. 
Technical  research  which  has  been  done  in  this  field  tends  to  substan- 
tiate further  the  contention  that  use  of  honey  in  bread-making  does  not 
represent  more  than  a  remote  possibility,  while  there  are  some  fair  pos- 
sibilities for  honey  use  in  other  types  of  baking. 

Invert-sugar  sirups,  manufactured  from  cane  sugar  and  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  latter  in  price,  compete  closely  with  honey  for  bakery 
use.  Invert-sugar  sirups  impart  to  finished  bakery  products  qualities 
very  similar  to  those  given  by  honey  and  are  said  to  be  very  actively 
advertised  to  the  bakery  trade  at  the  present  time.  Should  the  price  of 
darker  varieties  of  honey,  "baker's  honey,"  become  appreciably  above 
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that  of  sugar  (2  cents  or  more  above)  some  additional  displacement  of 
honey  by  invert-sugar  sirup  would  be  expected.  Raisin  sirup,  glucose, 
cane  sugar,  corn  sirup,  molasses,  and  malt  sirups  also  compete  with 
honey  as  sweetening  agents  for  baking. 

Christmas  has  long  been  a  season  for  special  promotion  of  honey- 
sweetened  bakery  products  and  apparently  the  use  of  honey  for  baking 
is  increased  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  general  advertising  of  honey-sweet- 
ened bakery  products,  stressing  special  flavor  and  health  qualities,  and 
appealing  to  people  who  must  exercise  caution  in  consumption  of  ordi- 
nary sugar,  would  materially  broaden  the  outlet  for  honey  in  the  bakery 
industry. 

Candy  Manufacture  as  an  Outlet. — Some  honey  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  candy  and  candy  confections,  but  this  outlet  is  not  at  present 
of  major  importance  in  the  California  areas  studied.  Honey  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  certain  candies  and  candy  bars  to  give  a 
special  flavor  or  structure  to  the  finished  product,  and  there  are  some 
specialty  products  on  the  market  with  a  center  or  filler  of  uncooked 
honey.  Such  use  has  reached  considerable  proportions  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  and  certain  eastern  candy-bar  firms  in  particular  are 
reported  as  being  large  users  of  honey.  The  usual  process  of  candy 
manufacture,  however,  tends  to  destroy  any  distinctive  honey  flavor, 
and  some  of  the  cheaper  varieties  of  honey  tend  to  darken  the  "mix" — 
an  undesirable  feature.  The  necessity  of  "fortifying,"  or  combining, 
honey  with  cane  sugar  also  restricts  its  use  in  candy  manufacture. 

Honey  for  Other  Purposes. — The  use  of  honey  for  other  purposes  is 
slight.  In  ice-cream  manufacture  and  in  soda-fountain  preparations  it 
sometimes  receives  mention.  Honey  has  been  successfully  tried  in  the 
manufacture  of  ice  cream  but  its  widespread  adoption  as  a  sweetening 
agent  or  as  a  flavor  will  involve  some  rather  important  changes  in  the 
general  technique  of  making  ice  cream.  Further  development  would 
appear  to  depend  also  on  active  sponsoring  of  honey  by  some  person  or 
group  actively  interested  in  the  honey  business.  The  process  of  making 
ice  cream  does  not  destroy  the  special  honey  flavors  and  qualities  as  is 
the  case  in  baking  or  candy  manufacture  where  cooking  is  essential. 

A  small  amount  of  honey  is  also  used  in  pharmaceutical  preparations 
and  prescriptions,  probably  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  medicinal  prop- 
erties commonly  ascribed  to  honey.  Some  importance  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  this  outlet  in  England,  but  it  is  of  minor  importance  in  this 
country.  Manufacturers  of  chocolate  sirups  also  use  small  quantities  of 
honey. 
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